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Elliot Smith had a similar theory; he supposed (The Migra-
tions of Early Culture^ p. 35) that the Ancient Egyptians,
having discovered that corpses buried in the sand retained
to some extent their human form, became obsessed with the
idea that bodies should be preserved., and therefore began
to bury in tombs., but, learning from tomb robbers that
bodies so buried decayed., adopted the practice of mummi-
fication to produce artificially the result which the sand had
produced naturally. But tomb burial without mummifica-
tion went on in Egypt for centuries before the introduction
of mummification; did they really have to wait all this time
to learn from a tomb robber something that every house-
wife knows? Every mummy was Osiris; was every body
dug up out of the sand Osiris? Certainly not; it became
Osiris by the ritual of mummification, and not by the
mere fact of preservation. As Dr. Harrison says (Pres. Ad.9
p. 8):

That under certain conditions the body, buried or
unburied, did not entirely lose its human semblance, was
in itself no inducement to the conservation of the dried
remains. A shrunken body was of no more value than a
skeleton., and new views of man's place in nature, and in
supernature, had to be evolved before the preservation
of the body became a means to an end.3

But what end? To render the individual, any or every
individual, immortal is the usual theory. This may indeed
have been the end during the last period of Ancient Egypt,
but it seems impossible that this was how it began. Mummi-
fication, wherever it originated, is or was by no means
confined to Egypt, but has a well-defined area of distribution,
It is, or was, practised in the Canary Islands, sporadically
throughout Negro Africa, and in Madagascar; in India,
Ceylon, Tibet, and Indo-China; in Indonesia